n8              THE POLAND OF PILSUDSKI    '
in the Gazeta Polska, Warsaw, on August 17,1930, Lord D'Aber-
nonsaid:
The history of contemporary civilization knows no event of greater
importance than the Battle of Warsaw, 1920, and none of which the
significance is less appreciated. The danger menacing Europe at that
moment was parried, and the whole episode was forgotten. Had the
battle been a Bolshevik victory, it would have been a turning-point in
European history, for there is no doubt at all that the whole of Central
Europe would at that moment have been opened to the influence of
Communist propaganda and to Soviet invasion, which it could with
difficulty have resisted. It is evident from speeches made in Russia
during the war against Poland that the Soviet plans were very far-
reaching. In the more industrialized German towns plans were made
on a large scale to proclaim a Soviet regime a few days after Warsaw
had fallen. . , . Several times Poland has been the bulwark of Europe
against Asiatic invasion, yet never had Poland's services been greater,
never had the danger been more imminent. The events of 1920 also
deserve attention for another reason: victory was attained above all
thqnVs to the strategical genius of one man and thanks to the carrying
through of a manoeuvre so dangerous as to necessitate not only genius,
but heroism. ... It should be the task of political writers to explain
to European opinion that Poland saved Europe in 1920, and that it is
necessary to keep Poland powerful and in harmonious relations with
Western European civilization, for Poland is the barrier to the ever-
lasting peril of an Asiatic invasion.
To this appreciation, which D'Abernon developed in his
Eighteenth Decisive Batth of the World, there might be added
that the taking of Warsaw by the Bolsheviks and the Bolsheviza-
tion of Poland must have led to the practical cancellation of the
Treaty of Versailles almost at once. The Polisli victory could not
but be a great relief to the Allies. At the close of a conference held
in Lucerne on August 23, 1930, Lloyd George and Giolitti,
Italian Prime Minister, published a communique which reflected
that relief, though its phrasing was inadequate; it expressed pro-
found regret that the Soviet had sought to impose on Poland
conditions of peace which were incompatible with the indepen-
dence of that democratic country; it stated that the Bolsheviks
had been punished for their aggression; and it wound up with
the hope that the war would now terminate. But the war did not
terminate; the Soviet was not convinced that it was beaten, and
its terms of peace were still those which it had put forward in the